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DEPUSIT-D BY THe 
JTED STATES OF AMERICA 


MODERN WEAPONS 
FOR TODAY’S ARMY 


By 


GENERAL J. LAwton COLLINS 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 


HE Army has been assigned a role in the defense plans 

of our Nation that requires it to be ready at all times to 
move to meet aggression by the fastest means and with the 
greatest fire power—and by its readiness to do this, to help 
prevent aggression from taking place. Of course, the Army 
role must be correlated with the roles of the other services and 
must be implemented to the end that the maximum in security 
may be obtained within the necessary ceilings of a national 
defense budget. 

I am happy to report that the Army is fulfilling all of 
these requirements. We have units that are ready to move 
right now in case of aggression; we have the best men in the 
Army today that we have ever had in peacetime and, although 
we have a number of critical equipment problems yet to solve, 
I can assure you that our troops, with the equipment that 


~ : : 
s they have, would give a good account of themselves if we were 
attacked. 
The recent reduction of our occupation commitments has 
he 


enabled us to concentrate more of our efforts upon strengthen- 
ing the combat units which form the hard core of our fighting 
force. We are giving our divisions and other combat units 
more officers and men, some items of better weapons and 
equipment, and improved training under field conditions. 
Although the Army is now deployed to meet the require- 
ments of our postwar responsibilities, it must also be prepared 
to assume immediately the new role that an emergency might 
dictate. For example, our forces in Europe must maintain a 
high state of readiness as a result of our decision to defend 
Western Europe rather than to retake it from an aggressor. 
Our troops in the Pacific must do likewise because of Com- 
munist expansion in that area. I have personally inspected 
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within the year our units in Europe and in the Far East and 
I was much impressed with their excellent morale and state 
of training. 

The most important element of armies has always been 
men imbued with the will to win. Today the strength of 
nations is still measured by their ability to produce such men, 
although it depends more than ever before upon their ability 
simultaneously to provide the equipment with which men 
fight. 

The modern soldier, like his counterparts in the Navy and 
Air Force, is more dependent than ever before upon the com- 
plex machines of modern war. For the combat soldier of 
today no longer marches into battle; instead he enters the 
battlefield by truck, from planes or aboard a tank. And when 
he performs his historic role of meeting the enemy face-to- 
face, he must have the tremendous mobility and fire power 
that modern war demands, and which intricate scientific and 
technical devices alone can provide. Within the Infantry 
division, for example, he has at his disposal more than 20,000 
weapons of all types, more than 2000 radios and more than 4000 
vehicles. 

We have continued to get the most out of the equipment 
we have on hand not only by taking better care of it but also 
by vigorously pursuing our overhaul and rebuild program. 
The latter program is permitting the more effective utilization 
of Army stocks and is going a long way toward fulfilling our 
current needs in general purpose vehicles. Actually, we ex- 
pect that the last of the usable general purpose vehicles will 
be repaired and put into service within approximately three 
years. 

But we cannot hope to meet our full requirements from 
stockpiles of existing equipment which grow progressively 
obsolete. For as the capabilities of potential enemies grow 
with the development of new weapons, we must provide means 
of countering them. 

We in the Army are cooperating with industry in the 
simplification and standardization of common items. For we 
recognize that in spite of our tremendous resources and pro- 
ductive capability we can hope to meet the ravenous demands 
of war only by reducing the number of types and sizes of 
weapons and equipment and by simplifying their design and 
manufacture. 

The Army is directing its efforts in this field in two principal 
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directions: First, we are conducting a continuing review of 
our needs in order to minimize our requirements; second, we 
are integrating our research and development activities and 
we have achieved an encouraging degree of standardization in 
military items. These and related activities will simplify the 
task of fulfilling the heavy demands which we must place 
upon industry. 

We cannot, of course, afford to place the same emphasis 
upon peacetime military production as can the police states. 
We must depend instead upon producing superior equipment 
in limited quantities that can be mass-produced in time of 
emergency. This is true, for example, in the field of tanks 
where our need for modern equipment is most critical. At 
the present time the police states have amassed a total of 
more than 40,000 medium and heavy tanks of all types. In con- 
trast to this, we have approximately 6000 combat-worthy tanks 
of light and medium varieties and, except for prototypes, we 
have purchased no new tanks since the end of World War II. 

We have, however, undertaken a long-range tank program 
based upon an exhaustive analysis of our own tanks and 





Department of Defense Photo 


Among the new type military transport planes being developed is this 
detachable fuselage aircraft designed on the trailer-truck principle. This 
XC-120 pack-plane, capable of flying with or without its fuselage, will 
carry a nine-ton payload over a 2000-mile range. 
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Department of Defense Photo 


The field pieces being dropped from these C-82s of the Ninth Air 
Force are 105mm howitzers. Jeeps that pull the howitzers were dropped 
a few seconds later from the same aircraft. 


those of other nations. Under our balanced tank program, 
we propose the development and limited production of a 
family of tanks superior to those of any possible future enemy, 
and the establishment of modest production facilities capable 
of rapid expansion in the event of an emergency. 

We now have what we believe is the best light tank in the 
world, and we are awaiting delivery of a sufficient quantity to 
equip our divisions and smaller units with these fine new 
weapons. We also have the prototype of a new medium tank 
which we plan to bring into limited production at an early date. 
To round out our concept of a family of tanks, we have designs 
for a heavy tank. However, we are not going to build any 
heavy tanks until we are sure that we cannot knock out the 
heaviest of heavies with the improved guns and ammunition 
of our new light and medium tanks. We are not going to 
spend money on heavy tanks simply because the “other fellow” 
has them. 

In the vital field of antiaircraft, the advent of jet aircraft 
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has required radical departures from World War II equipment. 
The continuing development of planes which attain ever-in- 
creasing speeds has further emphasized our need for new 
counterweapons of all types. 

Our best answer to date for the threat posed by aircraft at 
short and medium ranges is the new 75mm Skysweeper gun. 
This weapon has been developed to replace the present stand- 
ard 40mm antiaircraft gun of World War II fame which does 
not have sufficiently sensitive fire control, sufficient range or 
sufficient destructive effect to engage modern aircraft. The 
primary new features of the Skysweeper are its integral radar- 
directed fire control system and its VT-fuzed ammunition. 
Tests to date indicate that this weapon is capable of engaging 
aircraft at supersonic speeds, both by day and night. We have 
orders for a limited number of these very fine weapons now 
and expect to buy more of them during each succeeding year. 

For detecting and engaging high altitude aircraft traveling 
at near-sonic speeds, we are this year buying a number of ex- 
tremely accurate fire control systems for use with our long-range 
antiaircraft guns. It is becoming increasingly clear, however, 
that we are approaching practical limits in the development 
of conventional antiaircraft weapons and that we must look for 
more promising means of meeting our foreseeable require- 
ments. For that reason we are placing renewed emphasis upon 
antiaircraft rockets and guided missiles. 

We are endeavoring to provide a series of new weapons which 
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A Chase SCG-18A all-metal glider comes in for a landing at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. 
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will increase our capabilities against both aerial and ground 
targets. Within our program, which is correlated with the 
Armed Forces Guided Missiles Program, we are devoting the 
maximum effort possible to these promising new weapons. 
At our Antiaircraft Center at Fort Bliss, Texas, and our Guided 
Missile Proving Ground at White Sands, New Mexico, genuine 
progress is being made. We have under development an anti- 
aircraft rocket which we believe will effectively combat high- 
speed aircraft at altitudes and ranges that lie beyond the 
capabilities of antiaircraft guns, and an antiaircraft guided 
missile that gives promise of providing the even greater ac- 
curacy and lethality we seek. 

We conducted a number of successful airborne and _air- 
ground support operations during World War II and have 
made some progress since that time in improving the methods 
of committing men and equipment to combat from the air. 
However, we have really just begun to master the art of air- 
borne warfare as contrasted with amphibious operations in 
which we have already demonstrated our competence. Of 
course we must keep the amphibious art alive, but we are 
placing increasing emphasis upon airborne operations. 

We are working very closely with the Air Force in a joint 
effort to solve our mutual problems. Among the specific im- 
provements we have made is the prototype of an airplane that 
can carry a tank. This is a significant achievement since our 
inability to deliver tanks by air was one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of our airborne operations of World War II. This plane 
can carry 240 men or 50,000 pounds of cargo. 

We have also developed airplanes and equipment that have 
not only carried successfully the jeep and the 105mm howitzer 
but have permitted their being dropped by parachute. We 
have prototypes of gliders that can carry double the loads 
transported in World War II and a new assault transport plane 
that may actually replace the glider in airborne operations. 


It must be emphasized, however, that we are far from meet- 
ing our requirements. Our airborne troops must have more 
fire power, an airborne tank that some day we may be able 
to drop by parachute, and greater artillery support, including 
airborne antiaircraft weapons for our paratroopers after they 
hit the ground. 

Our experience in World War II clearly indicated the vital 
necessity for tactical air support in the conduct of ground 
operations. As a matter of fact, tactical air support really is 
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the “artillery” of airborne operations. In any land operation 
the artillery capabilities of modern tactical aircraft extend 
and strengthen the fire of ground weapons and are extremely 
effective against tanks and other armored vehicles. In all 
our training we are stressing air-ground coordination in order 
that we may be prepared to make the most effective use of 
tactical air support in future operations. 


The success of our ground operations in any future war will 
depend more than ever before upon the degree of air sup- 
port that is provided. Given air transports in sufficient quan- 
tity, our infantry divisions can assume greater strategic im- 
portance in the far-flung operations of a global war. With the 
necessary gliders and other specialized equipment, our airborne 
divisions can go over the enemy’s lines to strike vital targets 
which otherwise could be taken only at great loss in men and 
equipment. And with the increased fire power afforded by 
tactical air support to isolate the enemy and drive him to 
cover, our ground units can gain the freedom of movement 
quickly to overcome the enemy. 





Department of Defense Photo 


The Navy’s new air-to-air combat rocket, the “Mighty Mouse,” is small 
enough to be carried in quantity by its mother aircraft, yet fast and 
powerful enough to destroy any known plane with a direct hit. 
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A diver controls the air line 
and air valve as he walks through 
thick submarine growth. 
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UNDERWATER TROUBLE 
SHOOTERS 


By 


MASTER SERGEANT MERLE E. LARSON 


HE cold, murky waters of the James River closed over the 
grotesquely uniformed diver as, with expert care, the 
tenders on the diving barge played out the life line and the 
air hose. Corporal Joseph Murphy, undergoing training as a 
deep sea diver at the Army Transportation Corps School, Fort 
Eustis, Virginia, continued his slow descent into the darkening 
depths, his trail marked by bubbles rising from the air exhaust. 
Inside the 192-pound diving suit, Murphy felt the growing 
weight of the water cause his specially constructed suit to 
press closely to his body. Automatically, familiar classroom 
principles were called into practice. In synchronization with 
his descent Murphy adjusted the air pressure valve to balance 
the mounting pressure. Perspiration dampened his inner cloth- 
ing and he shivered—either from fear or the cold, or both. 

Murphy experienced a strong compulsion to call to his team- 
mates that he was coming up, that he wanted to free himself 
from his underwater prison. Then, as he restrained himself, 
the claustrophobia passed and his mind began to function 
more clearly. A diver must never become excited, he reminded 
himself. After what seemed an interminable time, his heavily 
weighted, tightly laced shoes gently touched the soft mud 
bottom. With a slight bounce he came to rest firmly on the 
river bottom at a spot where man had never trod before. _ 
There was an exultant note in his voice as he called over the 
telephone the terse message, “On bottom.” 

Murphy listened carefully to the instructions telephoned 
to him by. the control sergeant. Following directions from 
above Murphy moved slowly along the muddy floor, watching 
carefully for obstructions that might foul the lines behind him. 





MASTER SERGEANT MERLE E. LARSON is on the s:aff of the Public 
Information Office, Fort Eustis, Virginia. 
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He leaned his body forward to reduce the effects of the current 
on his movement. When he met an obstacle in his path, he 
went around it or over it to prevent becoming entangled. 

Topside, the tenders and control men performed their jobs 
of pumping air, maintaining communications and observing the 
wake of the bubbles that indicated Murphy’s location and di- 
rection of movement. Finally the control sergeant directed 
Murphy to retrace his steps and prepare for the ascent. At 
approximately the point where he had first touched bottom, 
Murphy adjusted the air supply for greater buoyancy. 

Slowly he ascended, making sure that his rate of rise did 
not exceed 25 feet a minute—the maximum climb speed that 
permits the body to adjust itself to the changing pressure. 
On the barge again Corporal Murphy received the con- 
gratulations of his teammates and instructors. By his newly 
gained skill this soldier, who only a few months earlier had 
been a clerk at the San Francisco Port of Embarkation, had 
proved his fitness to join the highly select group of military 
deep sea divers. 

In both selection and training, Murphy’s experience typifies 
that of other students at the Army’s only deep sea divers’ 
training center. Just as a parachutist or a submariner does 
not jump or submerge until he has been through intensive 
preliminary schooling, so Murphy had been taught the in- 
tricacies of diving before his first underwater test. 

To be accepted for diving training, a candidate must meet 
stringent eligibility requirements. He cannot be more than 
30 years of age. Moreover, he must volunteer to undergo the 
training, he must make better than average grades in the 
General Classification (GCT) and Mechanical Aptitude tests, 
and he must be in top-notch physical condition. Aside from 
these requisites, he must be versatile. Preferably, he should 
have experience in such technical skills as underwater oxyelec- 
tric cutting, burning and welding and underwater construction 
—work which he must be prepared to perform as a diver. 


At any time graduates of the Fort Eustis course may be 
called upon to perform such tasks as engrossed their colleagues 
in World War II. Army divers have demonstrated their value 
in clearing channels and harbors, conducting salvage operations 
on sunken equipment and searching enemy ships on the ocean 
bottom for intelligence information. In peacetime they play 
a prominent role in underwater repair and salvage operations. 

From the day of his arrival at the school, the novice plunges 
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into an intensive training routine. After a brief orientation 
he receives several days of instruction in the physics of diving. 
He learns the physical characteristics of air, water pressure, 
buoyancy and the part all these play in undersea operations. 
He learns next about the diving gear that he will use—its 
nomenclature, construction, inspection and repair, how to put 
it on and take it off and how to adjust it. The trainee thor- 
oughly understands his equipment and its functioning before 
he gets near the water. 

After several weeks of indoor instruction, the day for the 
first practice dive arrives. Even though the student may have 
maintained a high standard of proficiency in his studies, he 
still has no assurance that he will qualify as a diver. His 
first descent is the real test. 

Corporal Murphy admits having spent a restless night be- 
fore his initial dive. He had a peculiar feeling in the pit 
of his stomach and his breakfast was shoved away uneaten. He 
kept asking himself “Will I make it all right?” “How will it 
feel?” “Will I have claustrophobia?” In his mind he re- 
viewed again and again the procedures that he had learned in 
the classroom. 





Department of Defense Photo 


The warrant officer head of the Diving Section explains items of diving 
apparel to Cadets from the United States Military Academy. 
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Claustrophobia—the morbid dread of being shut in or 
isolated—is a much discussed topic at the Fort Eustis school. 
For inescapably the diver is shut in and isolated when he is 
encased in the huge metal helmet, the bulky dress and weighted 
belt and shoes—not to mention the tons of water that will 
swallow him many feet under its surface. School records 
show that about 62 per cent of all diving students who are 
otherwise qualified for duty as divers are washed out due 
to claustrophobia. Normally this malady cannot be surely de- 
tected until the student makes his first practice dive. 


Even after meeting all the requirements the student must 
undergo a rigorous schedule of self-discipline. He must not 
have consumed alcohol during the 24 hours prior to the dive. 
He must be free of respiratory or other ailments that might 
make him susceptible to compressed air illness or which might 
lead to rupture of the ear drums when he is subjected to 
changes of pressure. He should have had at least eight hours 
of sleep the preceding night. 


Before the student submerges, the experienced diver in 
charge is careful to brief the student again on all the opera- 
tions that are essential to a successful test. Assuming that 
the diver passes the test without difficulty, this does not 
mean that he is ready to graduate. Far from it. He has 
merely established his eligibility to continue study in the tech- 
nical phases of diving duty. 


Before he can receive the Army’s Marine Diver Badge he 
must master the techniques of timber, steel and concrete con- 
struction, methods of demolition of docks, piers and ships, and 
actual salvage operations. Also he must complete individual 
diving problems in reconnaissance, pipe fitting and patching; 
he must become adept in surveying underwater conditions in 
mud, swift currents and various tides. He must be proficient 
in the use of the jetting nozzle and siphon and in the operation 
of hand tools, air tools, machine tools, pumps, winches and 
blacksmith equipment. In addition he must become an expert 
in rigging beach gear and hi-lines as well as underwater oxyelec- 
tric welding, burning and cutting. In short, the accomplished 
military diver is practiced in many skills in addition to diving. 

In the postwar period servicemen-divers from Fort Eustis 
have been called upon for reconstruction and rehabilitation 
work in the harbors of Piraeus and Volos in Greece, and they 
have been dispatched to Alaska on special missions of harbor 
construction. 
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In 1947 the District Engineer at Richmond, Virginia, re- 
quested a Eustis diving team to assist in the raising of a 320- 
foot wooden barge loaded with 600 tons of slag which sank 
after hitting a rock in the James River. The barge was 
obstructing inland water commerce in the main channel. 
After pumping out the slag the divers used underwater 
demolitions to blast the hulk into sections to facilitate lift- 
ing to the surface. The divers were handicapped by the steady, 
swift current of the James; nevertheless, they accomplished the 
task without mishap. 

In a recent training operation a diver from the school re- 
trieved from the bottom of the York River authentic relics 
from a ship of Lord Cornwallis’ fleet that had been sunk in 
the siege of Yorktown in 1781. 

‘In other operations the school’s Diving Section is credited 
with having recovered a total of 36 bodies of drowned persons 
from Chesapeake Bay, the Gulf of Mexico, the James, York 
and Warwick Rivers, and from various lakes in the vicinity. 

As part of its mission the section has staged a number of 
demonstrations before civilian and military audiences. Many 
thousands of persons including Cadets from the United States 
Military Academy have witnessed these displays. 

Although the diving course at Fort Eustis is planned and 
supervised by the staff and faculty of the Transportation 
School, the actual technical instruction is conducted by li- 
censed divers of the Diving Section, 25th Battalion, 7th Trans- 
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A diver descends from an amphibious truck to search for a drowning 
victim, a task the Diving Section is often called upon to perform. 
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portation Training Regiment. The instructors who teach the 
technical phases are mainly former Navy and civilian divers 
who entered the Army for special assignment to diving ac- 
tivities. Other instructors are Transportation Corps trained 
divers, like Corporal Murphy, who were retained in that 
capacity upon graduation. 

The six-month diving course, unique in Army operations, 
is open to all enlisted men who can qualify. A similar course 
is conducted by the Navy. From these sources the Nation is 
assured of a continuing reserve of highly critical specialists for 
any emergency involving underwater salvage, search, repair 


or rescue. 





Department of Defense Photo 


A piece of the hull of a British frigate sunk during the Revolutionary 
War is salvaged from the York River bottom by a Fort Eustis diver. 











MEN AND MACHINES 
IN OCCUPIED JAPAN 


By 
CAPTAIN Rospert D. CONNOLLY 


OMBING the far reaches of the Pacific from sun-baked 

atolls to the main islands of Japan, a vast mop-up opera- 
tion is reclaiming millions of dollars in vehicular equipment 
for use of Far East Command troops. Conducted since 1948 
by the U. S. Eighth Army Ordnance Section’s Industrial Group, 
Fifth Echelon, commonly called BIG-5, the automotive salvage 
program is not only saving millions of dollars for American 
taxpayers; it is also bolstering the Japanese economy by teach- 
ing modern industrial methods to about 10,000 Japanese 
workers, thus paving the way for a rejuvenated Japanese auto- 
motive industry. 

Dollarwise, the BIG-5 program produces an estimated $27,- 
000,000 saving a year. In reclaiming jeep engines alone, 
BIG-5 saves $6,840,000 annually. Since 1948 more than 28,000 
long tons of spare parts, tools and equipment have been re- 
claimed at a saving of $41,000,000, and 100,000 tons remain to 
be processed. 

In the wake of our island-hopping victories in the Pacific 
war, considerable quantities of damaged automotive equip- 
ment, spare parts and tools were left marooned at widely dis- 
persed points en route to Japan. To salvage this debris, a 
roll-up operation was launched. With gathering momentum, 
equipment was moved from isolated beaches and landing strips 
to large dumps for reshipment to reclamation depots in Japan. 

Meanwhile, to handle this rising tide, the BIG-5 operation 
was organized in Japan. Surprisingly few industrial plants 
were found in the principal cities and those that were usable 
were widely scattered without regard to main transportation 
routes. It was therefore necessary to rearrange plant facilities 





CAPTAIN ROBERT D. CONNOLLY, SigC, is on the staff of Information 
Section, U. S. Eighth Army, Far East Command. 
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A shipload of damaged trucks and automotive parts arrives in Yoko- 
hama to be processed by BIG-5 plants. 


U. S. Army Photograph 
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for quality and volume production. BIG-5 first took over a 
few plants in the Kobe-Osaka-Kyoto area but soon moved 
nearer Tokyo. At both places it was necessary to build up a 
transportation system, supplementing rail and water routes 
with overland trucking. A railhead was established at Kawa- 
saki, where rolled-up equipment could be taken by water. 

Today BIG-5 has two rebuilding plants at Nagoya, one for 
sedans and one for buses, operated under contract by Japanese 
manufacturers. At both plants BIG-5 engineers set up the 
assembly lines and instructed workmen in assembly line 
methods. Other plants are located at Sugita, where engines and 
power trains are rebuilt; at Akabane, where a tire plant was 
constructed to replace the tire barge which had come up from 
the islands as part of the combat forces; and at Oppama, which 
served originally as a storage space for thousands of vehicles. 

To provide essential spare parts, about 25 Japanese manu- 
facturers were placed under contract to supply batteries, 
safety glass and similar type supplies not salvageable in suff- 
cient quantities. Even here, BIG-5 engineers found that they 
had to supply detailed plans, specifications and drawings for 
each item desired. In many instances, because progress in 
Japanese manufacturing had been stalemated for years, it 
was also necessary to teach the Japanese industrialists the latest 
production methods. 

This backwardness in technological development was due 
largely to the Imperial Edict of 1939 prohibiting Japanese 
industrialists from participating in ideas and developments of 
other countries. The war did the rest. In order to get quality 
and quantity production from Japanese contractors who were 
still operating on a 1939 basis, Stateside methods had to be 
introduced. 

In the early days of its operation, BIG-5 encountered antip- 
athy toward mass production methods by both Japanese 
manufacturers and workmen. Much time and effort was re- 
quired to dispel misunderstanding and ignorance. Ultimately, 
the problems were worked out with the Japanese workmen, 
technicians and engineers in the shops, in the laboratories and 
at the drawing boards. 

Working for BIG-5 were some of the best engineering minds 
in Japan, including such men as Shiro Shimizu, who designed 
the Mitsubishi heavy tank used during World War II. Yet in 
the beginning, Japanese engineers showed a lack of initiative. 
Testers in the BIG-5 Research and Engineering Branch, for 
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example, would do a given job but would not question the 
results or the purpose. Now, however, they take the initiative, 
even seeking to improve test equipment. Today they ex- 
pertly conduct tests on the many parts manufactured by Japan- 
ese industrial firms, using among their testing equipment 
foreign machines renovated by Japanese and BIG-5 engineers. 


A new spirit of give-and-take is evident in the laboratory 
and on the assembly line. No longer must Japanese tech- 
nicians be set to a task with each step in the process outlined. 
In their eagerness to cooperate, many conduct voluntary re- 
search. This spirit is reflected in other operations. In the 
Stock Records Division, where almost 100 Japanese girls are 
employed, the clerks are not content merely to do their jobs. 
They hurry through their lunches and even remain after quit- 
ting time in order to practice typing. 

Mass-production methods and safety measures are slowly 
gaining acceptance among supply workmen. Used to thinking 
in terms of one- and two-ton loads, they find it hard to think 
in terms of hundreds of tons. Indicative of the methods used, 
it was not unusual for six Japanese workmen to attempt to move 
material by shoving separate wagons while a tractor that could 
tow all six stood idly by. BIG-5 supervisors had the additional 
problem of making the foremen understand that the use of trac- 
tors was a normal procedure. The Japanese propensity to 
disregard safety regulations and fire precautions has added 
gray hairs to many a BIG-5 head. A group of workmen would 
often overload a platform, place pieces of pipe under it for 
support, signal for a crane and then, with utter disregard for 
their own safety, would stand beneath the crane, watching it 
lift the load. In other ways, too, the Japanese resisted im- 
proved methods and safer procedures, sometimes for reasons of 
job security. As the advantages were demonstrated, however, 
they began to accept change. 

The BIG-5 system of inspection and piecework payment 
was a further inducement shaping Japanese technology. Sub- 
standard products that failed to pass inspection had to be 
reprocessed by the contractor until satisfactory before he 
could be paid. Systems of cost accounting were introduced 
as another step in the education of Japanese in modern busi- 
ness and industrial techniques. 

During a typical month’s operation, BIG-5 plants can proc- 
ess 4000 engines and power trains, 3000 transmissions, 2800 
transfer cases, 5875 axles, 11,500 steering gears and miscel- 
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laneous parts. They can put into condition 1900 trucks, 100 
sedans, 5000 batteries and 20,000 tires. At Kawasaki 10,000 
long tons of material are reclassified, reclaimed and salvaged 
monthly. 

By 1951 the greatest part of BIG-5’s reclamation work will be 
done. The backlog of tons of spare parts and equipment 
will have been sorted and repaired, the 20,000 vehicles which 
are now lined up on the Oppama air strip will have been proc- 
essed, and the Far East Command will have its own replace- 
ment factory for parts and vehicles. 

Many BIG-5 products are exported to other parts of the Far 
East Command and for these the Japanese government is reim- 
bursed in dollars. By this method, the Japanese government 
is acquiring much-needed dollar exchange for the procurement 
of raw materials on the world market. 

Benefits also accrue to the United States economy. Two- 
thirds of the parts required by BIG-5 are reclaimed from 
material salvaged in the theater. Of the remaining one-third, 
75 per cent are manufactured locally and 25 per cent are 
brought from the United States. If, on the other hand, all the 
parts had to be brought from the United States, the added 
transportation costs alone would total more than $600,000. 

Besides saving millions of dollars for American taxpayers, 
the BIG-5 program is aiding in the rehabilitation of Japanese 
industry. This means ultimate savings, too, for it brings closer 
the day when Japanese contractors and laborers, using modern 
American tools, equipment and production methods, can begin 
to rebuild Japan’s shattered industry, reconstructing that na- 
tion’s economy on a more nearly self-sustaining basis. 





U. S. Army Photograph 


Japanese workmen use American equipment to recap tires for Occupa- 
tion vehicles. 














JUNIOR ROTC TRAINS 
FOR CITIZENSHIP 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL G. M. BACHARACH 


HROUGHOUT the United States 55,000 high school boys 

are learning in Junior ROTC units the most important and 
valuable lesson of a soldier—good citizenship. In their im- 
pressionable and habit-forming years, the military training 
they receive emphasizes a sense of duty and responsibility, 
respect for authority, and sound habits of self discipline, cour- 
tesy, neatness, obedience and cooperation. With these attri- 
butes to good character, they also receive instruction in hygiene 
and physical development as well as other training leading to 
strong and healthy physiques. 

One of the appalling revelations of the months immediately 
prior to and following Pearl Harbor, when boys in their 
teens and early twenties were being inducted or were volun- 
teering for service by the thousands, was the very considerable 
number who had to be rejected entirely or accepted with waiv- 
ers because of physical deficiencies many of which were attri- 
butable to neglect of sound health practices. Another sub- 
stantial group was made up of those whose personal histories 
showed criminal records of varying degrees many of which 
could, no doubt, be traced to lack of adequate character-build- 
ing training in homes and schools. 

The Junior ROTC program, as set forth in Army Training 
Program 145-5, has as its aim “to lay the foundation for intel- 
ligent citizenship by teaching the principles of leadership, re- 
spect for constituted authority and habits of precision, order- 
liness, courtesy, hygiene and correctness of posture and de- 
portment . . . to give the student basic military training 
which will be of benefit to him and of value to the service 
if and when he becomes a member thereof.” It is significant 
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Division, Office of the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 
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—and proper—that training as a citizen is made the primary 
objective in this program and training as a soldier is secondary. 

Currently 266 high schools in all parts of the country have 
ROTC training as a regular course in their curricula at an 
annual cost to the Government of only one million dollars. 
Under fully qualified Army officers assigned to these schools 
as Professors of Military Science and Tactics, students enrolled 
in the Junior ROTC course are provided by the Government 
with uniforms, weapons and training equipment and are given 
the complete course in military training. In senior high schools 
the three-year course consists of three hours a week during 
each of the 32-week academic years. Units at schools which 
are essentially military in character offer a fourth year of 
training. 

The first year of training is devoted largely to instruction 
in leadership, exercise of command, physical development, 
weapons and marksmanship. More advanced instruction in 
these same subjects is given in the second and third years. 
In the latter year map reading and tactics for small infantry 
units are added. The fourth year course, when given, con- 
tinues the subjects of the first three years and introduces air 
photo interpretation and military instructional methods to- 
gether with study of the National Defense Act and the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Practical instruction is stressed, with lectures being held to a 
minimum. Maximum use is made of training aids and equip- 
ment. Demonstrations and individual and group performances 
are usually followed by discussions and critiques with active 
student participation. 

The training objectives require that students in the third 
year of the course act as cadet officers and noncommissioned 
officers and that they be used to the greatest extent possible 
as instructors and leaders in all practical instruction. To ac- 
complish this the Army personnel assigned to the unit direct 
the development of cadet officers and noncommissioned officers, 
supervise their work as leaders and instructors and advise them 
on proper training and leadership techniques. 

On a much more limited scale, fifty-nine other high schools 
have Junior ROTC units authorized by Section 55c of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916. Cost to the Government of these 
units is about $10,000 annually since only rifles, ammunition 
and targets are provided and the course of instruction is far 
narrower in scope. No Professors of Military Science and 
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Tactics or other personnel are assigned to such units by the 
Department of the Army. Instead, instruction is given either 
by a regular member of the school faculty or by some citizen 
of the community who is interested in military affairs and who 
gives his time. Such instructors must be approved by the De- 
partment of the Army before the unit is authorized and equip- 
ment provided. Usually they are Reserve officers but they are 
not on an active duty status and either volunteer their services 
without compensation or are paid from school funds.” 


Completion of the Junior ROTC program does not give 
students any commissioned or other status in either the Regu- 
lar Army or one of the reserve components as is the case upon 
completion of the Senior ROTC course. However the train- 
ing they have received makes them especially desirable can- 
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Junior ROTC students at Staunton Military Academy, Virginia, receive 
instruction in map reading. 
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didates for enlistment in the Organized Reserve Corps or the 
National Guard and their advancement in such units is fre- 
quently more rapid than it would be otherwise. The high 
school graduate of the ROTC course who goes on to college is 
normally required to take the first two years of basic training 
although credit may be given for the first year on the basis 
of his high school experience. But he must complete the 
two years of the Senior Division ROTC in college and be of 
the prescribed age before he may be commissioned. 

Evaluation of the Junior ROTC program cannot be based 
primarily on the military knowledge and skills acquired. 
Ninety-six hours of training a year for three years will never 
make a soldier, particularly when youth and immaturity are 
predominant factors. It can only lay a sound foundation. The 
immediate results are more evident in other respects. Secondary 
school supervisors reporting on the program in their schools 
say such things as “invaluable aid in character building” . 
“we have no juvenile delinquency among the ROTC students” 

. “our ROTC students are the neatest in the school” . 
“their grades are better than the average” . . . “they show 
more respect toward their instructors.” But the best proof of 
the effectiveness and value of military training for teen-age 
boys lies in the three hundred or more applications which 
the Department of the Army now has from secondary school 
boards and officials all over the country requesting the institu- 
tion of Junior ROTC programs in their schools—requests which 
at the moment must go unfulfilled for lack of funds and of 
personnel to serve as instructors. 

Educators are, of course, constantly on the alert for any 
instruction or training courses which will be beneficial to the 
student, to the community or to the Nation as a whole. In the 
Junior ROTC program they find a course which attains all 
of these goals. Moreover, they find an excellent channel of com- 
munity relations in the support which the program commands 
from veterans associations, fraternal organizations, civic clubs 
and individuals who, because of their own interest in military 
affairs, find a concrete fulfillment of it in their local schools. 
Community acceptance and indorsement of both types of Junior 
units is generally high, so much so that a proposal made last 
year to eliminate the so-called Section 55c¢ type of units from 
Washington, D. C., high schools evoked such adverse criticism 
from community groups and individuals that the idea was 
hastily dropped. 
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THE PATTERN OF 
RECENT HISTORY 


By 


THE HonoraB_e W. Stuart SYMINGTON 
‘Chairman, National Security Resources Board 
Former Secretary of the Air Force 


UR national defense problems today are far different from 
O those of the past, when the geographical position of the 
United States and the strength of its allies prevented the 
enemy from interfering with our mobilization for victory. A 
personal experience of the last war highlights this fact. 

Some twelve and a half years ago, in the summer of 1937, 
I went to the seat of a great world empire, a gay and busy 
city. It was the end of the London season. There were the 
usual number of parties. Some of the wealthy were watching 
their horses race; others were taking off for the Continent. 

With the exception of very few men—always and primarily 
Winston Churchill—foreign affairs were viewed with but nor- 
mal apprehension. Many were sympathetic with Hitler. 
There was fear of Communist Russia, and fear of the growth 
of Communism in the French Army, which was considered 
the greatest army in the world. As against those two fears, 
many favored Hitler’s Germany as providing a balance of power 
and a bulwark state. 

Appeasement, however, was the order of the day. World 
trade, and the stock dividends from it, were important. Some 
were trying to “buy” security through appeasement—as if any 
nation can ever “buy” security through compromise with evil. 

Fourteen months later came Munich. Some countries, par- 
ticularly Czechoslovakia, felt they had been sold down the 
river. By then, however, there was no alternative, because 
the wolf had taken off his sheep’s clothing. Hitler and his 
gangsters had revealed their true intent, and neither England, 
nor any other democracy, had adequate armament with which 
to trade against the war now sure to come. 

In all free countries men stirred uneasily. They realized 
that soon they might be called upon to fight and die. They 
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asked one another: “How did we ever get into this position 
so soon after having won before?” 

How did they? That is a point of critical importance today. 

Less than four years later I again visited London, in early 
1941. We sneaked up the coast of Portugal by air, praying 
for bad weather, hoping to avoid Hitler’s then dominant long- 
range bombers. 

Times had changed in London. Nobody took off for the 
continent of Europe except in battle planes, because the Nazis 
controlled that continent, just 20 miles away. Horses were 
being eaten instead of raced, and most of the entertainment 
was deep in the shelter of basements, comparatively safe from 
the bombs raining down overhead. One of Britain’s greatest 
battleships, the Hood, had been sunk. Worse to them, a large 
island, Crete, had just been conquered from the air. 

The British people stood up with indomitable courage. 
Their leaders knew, nevertheless, that all which stood between 
them and slavery was the potential production, wealth and 
manpower of the United States. 


Today it is reasonable to ask ourselves: In case our country 
is caught with its defense guard down, what nation has the 
strength to stand behind us as we stood behind England? Our 
allies are in front of us, but who is behind us? 


In his recent State of the Union Message, President Truman 
said: “In the world today, we are confronted with the danger 
that the rising demand of people everywhere for freedom and a 
better life may be corrupted and betrayed by the false promises 
of Communism.” The danger to which he referred is self-re- 
vealing. Ten years ago these Communist dictators ruled 
some 212 million people. Today they rule directly and in- 
directly some 800 million people—a gain of 588 million or 
nearly 300 per cent—in just 10 years. 

Ten years ago Russia’s military forces were vastly inferior 
to the Nazi war machine; and because we believed they were 
sincere in their fight for freedom and truth, America sent them 
billions of dollars in equipment to maintain the struggle for 
their survival against Hitler. 

How disillusioning have been these postwar years. Our form- 
er ally against. Nazi aggression now stands revealed as believe- 
ing in those very totalitarian dogmas which forced the United 
States to oppose the aggressive plans of the Nazis. This would 
not be so serious if our former ally, who once needed our help 
to survive, had not now become a great military power—a 
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power capable of unleashing the world’s largest combat, force 
against this country at a moment’s notice. 

Following VJ day, the United States, Great Britain and 
the other democracies demobilized to a small fraction of their 
peak war strength. Russia did not. On the contrary, during 
the past four years the Communist leaders of that nation have 
been steadily strengthening their army, their air force, and 
their undersea fleet. As a result, those who reiterate their 
determination to destroy the freedom-loving democracies of 
the world now have: a ground army greater in numbers than 
the combined armies of the United States and its allies; an 
air force whose strength in nearly all categories is now the 
largest in the world and growing relatively larger month by 
month; and the world’s largest submarine fleet, plus an inten- 
sive submarine development and construction program. 

Let us consider with equal concern the following three 
additional facts: (1) Behind their Iron Curtain there has 
been an atomic explosion; (2) Behind that curtain is the air 
equipment capable of delivering a surprise atomic attack 
against any part of the United States; and (3) Today, the 
United States has no adequate defense against such an attack. 

To all freedom-loving peoples it has now become obvious 
that adequate military preparedness is the price of survival. 
The North Atlantic Pact and the Military Assistance Program 
both give evidence that the democratic nations of the world 
now join with us in viewing with grave concern this rearma- 
ment program, so costly to the world’s economy and the living 
standards of hundreds of millions of people. 

Because of the new standards of modern total war, adequate 
military preparedness must include sufficient combat-ready 
forces not only to meet the enemy’s initial attack, but also 
to retaliate swiftly and successfully in order to protect the 
source of our greatest military strength—the capacity to mo- 
bilize those forces necessary for ultimate military victory. 

The United States and the other nations of the Atlantic 
Pact believe that the democratic community of nations must 
remain steadfast and alert until that day—God hasten it—when 
there is complete assurance that no power or combination of 
powers harbors aggressive schemes and when all nations are 
participating fully in a world-wide community to advance and 
not destroy civilization. 

Until that day, we can maintain the peace only by remaining 
strong. 








ORGANIZING MEDICAL 
SERVICES FOR DEFENSE 


By 
Ricuarp L. Meine, M. D. 


Director of Medical Services 
Department of Defense 


N the years since VJ day, the American public has been 

deluged by press, radio and television with reports on new 
developments in defense weapons. Some of this information 
has been accurate, some imaginative or speculative, but nearly 
always it has been provocative, with such terms as “push 
button warfare” becoming familiar to even the casual reader. 
In this welter of technology, where each new announcement 
seems to have its echo of obsolescence, the role of the military 
physician, like that of his civilian colleague, must remain clear 
—the role of one who saves life. 


Although this basic responsibility remains unchanged, the 
nature of the task confronting the military physician has 
changed as radically as have destructive weapons. To ignore 
these changes is to practice military medicine by the standards 
of the Gatling gun, the stern-wheeler and the open cockpit. 

Just as mechanization brought the problems of the machine 
age to the military physician, so has the age of electronics, 
supersonic speed and nuclear energy laid before military med- 
icine the challenging task of enabling our uniformed forces to 
sustain themselves under all types of conditions including un- 
precedented physical and psychological stresses. In some in- 
stances, this means adapting military needs to existing medical 
knowledge or, conversely, fitting known medical techniques 
and information to military requirements. In other cases, en- 
tirely new knowledge and methods must be developed. 

Moreover, members of the Armed Forces must be assured 
of the same high quality of medical, hospital and related care 
available in the foremost hospitals and clinics of our country. 
This means keeping abreast of the latest advances in the pro- 
fession by a close integration of military and civilian medical 
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experience, the object being to assure the military forces an 
irreducible minimum of patients and a maximum state of 
combat readiness. 

Keeping abreast of today’s stream of technical and scientific 
developments has necessitated many policy changes in the 
military medical services. With the creation of the National 
Military Establishment and its later redesignation as the De- 
partment of Defense, it became evident that the military medi- 
cal services—dealing as they did with the keystone of the or- 
ganization, the human element—required coordination and 
policy control at the level of the Secretary of Defense. At the 
same time, it was important that this be done without in any 
way depriving the three military Departments and their re- 
spective fighting forces of the integral support and command 
control of their own medical services. 
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Ricuarp L. Meine, M. D. 
Director oF MEDICAL SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
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In May 1949, the Office of Medical Services was activated 
as a part of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This ac- 
tion followed recommendations of a similar nature by various 
groups, including the Armed Forces Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee (Cooper Committee), the Hoover Commission Task 
Forces on Federal Medical Services (Voorhees Committee) 
and on the National Security Organization (Eberstadt Com- 
mittee), and the Ad Hoc Committee on Medical and Hospital 
Services (Hawley Board). In keeping with the American 
philosophy of civilian control of national defense, the first ap- 
pointee as Director of Medical Services, as well as the incum- 
bent, was a civilian physician. 

The Director of Medical Services is responsible for establish- 
ing and controlling policies, standards and programs of the 
military medical services, and for exercising general direction, 
authority and control over the administration and utilization 
of personnel and facilities throughout the health services of 
the Armed Forces. In these functions, he is assisted by a small 
military and civilian staff. Skilled specialists from the three 
Departments, serving as joint task groups, perform the neces- 
sary staff studies which are monitored by a military staff mem- 
ber of the Office of Medical Services. Completed staff studies 
are reviewed by the Director of Medical Services and for- 
warded to the appropriate agencies for consideration and 
recommendations. After approval in final form by the Direc- 
tor of Medical Services, the draft is presented to the Secretary 
of Defense for promulgation as Department of Defense policy. 
Should a marked difference of opinion arise among agencies, 
the problem may be referred to the Armed Forces Policy 
Council for resolution. 

The Director and his staff meet weekly with the Surgeons 
General of the Army, Navy and Air Force in an informal group 
known as the Military Medical Advisory Council, with discus- 
sions running the gamut of health problems. As an adjunct 
to this advisory group, the chiefs of the Dental, Veterinary, 
Nursing and other allied Corps are available for consultation. 


In addition, the Director meets monthly with the Armed 
Forces Medical Advisory Committee, popularly known as the 
Cooper Committee. This group of civilian medical and dental 
authorities—under the chairmanship of Charles P. Cooper, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City—is appointed by and responsible to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Director of Medical Services advises 
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the group of current major policy problems of the health serv- 
.ces, and the Cooper Committee, in turn, considers these and 
other policy questions and recommends appropriate steps to the 
Secretary of Defense. Through this means, the Department of 
Defense receives the advice and support of the Nation’s civil- 
ian health leaders. This interrelationship between civilian 
and military medicine is of more than passing interest. Dur- 
ing World War II, approximately 94 per cent of the medical 
officers serving in the Army and Air Force, and some 86 per cent 
of those in the Navy, were civilian professional men in uniform. 

It is imperative that civilian and military medicine com- 
plement each other, for our Nation, great and wealthy as it is 
today, cannot afford, in funds or in professional talent, a 
maze of overlapping and duplicating medical programs. We 
must be certain that every defense dollar appropriated by the 
Congress is spent wisely and efficiently to strengthen the de- 
fenses of the Nation—that every dollar provided for the med- 
ical services performs a military medical duty. Dollars spent 
wisely bring both quantity and quality in medical services— 
the two criteria by which we are today developing medical pro- 
grams and policies for tomorrow. 

To achieve quality performance while insuring adequate 
coverage of military medical needs, an action program has been 
set in motion. The transportation of military patients, for 
example, has been organized on a pattern which fits present- 
day conceptions of space and time relationships—factors which 
have been radically altered during the last fifteen years. 


After considerable study, air transportation was adopted 
as the standard method for moving patients of the Armed 
Forces. (See “Air Lift for the Sick and Injured,” March 1950 
DicEst.) The policy, promulgated by the Secretary of Defense 
in September 1949, applies both to patients being returned 
from oversea hospitals and to those being transferred within 
the United States. In place of the three systems—hospital 
trains, hospital ships and aircraft—formerly in use, we now 
have one standard air system, resulting in more efficient, 
comfortable and complete service at less cost and a better utili- 
zation of available medical and related professional personnel. 


Under the Department of Defense policy of joint utilization 
of military hospitals, military personnel are cared for at the 
nearest available military hospital of the Army, Navy or Air 
Force, rather than at a more distant hospital of the patient’s 
own service. By thus eliminating much unnecessary travel, 
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the Armed Forces are able to provide equal or better service 
with available medical facilities. 

The policy of joint staffing of hospitals by highly special- 
ized personnel of the Army, Navy and Air Force was adopted 
by the Department of Defense in March 1949,. Experience in 
the U. S. Naval Hospitals at St. Albans, New York, and Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, and in the Army Tripler Hospital, Hawaii, 
has since indicated that joint staffing is a most desirable plan 
and that administrative difficulties encountered are subject to 
correction. 

Bringing together the scientific work of military medicine 
and allied professions in a single forum, a merger of medical 
journals of the Army and Navy was effected in January 1950. 
At the same time this action served to reduce the costs in 
funds and personnel. All three military services now partici- 
pate in the publication and use of the new journals—the Armed 
Forces Medical Journal and its supplement, Medical Tech- 
nicians’ Bulletin of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

In close liaison with the Research and Development Board, 
the Office of Medical Services reviews the overall programs of 
research by the military medical services. Research plans, 
like other phases of health activities, must be plotted in terms 
of the military medical mission—the support of the combat 
forces. Practically every new development in weapons and 
major equipment brings new medical problems for the men 
who must use and operate them. The medical services of the 
Armed Forces must point their research time, talent and funds 
to solutions for these medico-military problems. 


As a result of negotiations between the Director of Medical 
Services and the Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
medical officers of the Armed Forces have been authorized to 
administer immunizations, including those for yellow fever. 
and to use the seal of the Department of Defense as official 
certification, with approval of the World Health Organization. 

Uniform policies and standards are being applied in the 
medical training programs of the Armed Forces, under which 
physicians may serve internships and residencies in hospitals 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force and in civilian hospitals. 

Under standards announced in March 1950, medical school 
graduates may apply for Medical Corps Reserve commissions 
in the service of their choice and, if accepted, receive full pay 
and allowances while taking their internships in either milli- 
tary or civilian hospitals. Physicians applying for this train- 
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ing volunteer to serve in the military forces for minimum 
periods of time, normally from one to two years, following the 
internships. Under a similar arrangement, medical officers of 
the Regular establishment may apply for residency training 
in a selected medical specialty, provided they volunteer to 
continue in military service after training for stated periods 
varying from two to seven years. 

A somewhat similar program is conducted for dentists. 
Fourth-year dental students may apply for commissions in the 
Medical Service Corps Reserve and receive full pay and al- 
lowances while completing their final year. Upon graduation, 
they render two years of volunteer duty as officers of the Dental 
Corps Reserve on extended active duty. 


Uniform terminology in reporting the bed status and bed 
capacities of Army, Navy and Air Force dispensaries, clinics 
and hospitals was introduced in January 1950. This standard- 
ized nomenclature will permit a more ready comparison of 
facilities, both within the Department of Defense and between 
military and other Federal and private hospitalization systems. 

As a result of research in management procedures under- 
taken two years ago by the Army Surgeon General, a study 
group in the Office of Medical Services is drafting plans to 
introduce the latest tested methods of hospital management 
into the Armed Forces hospital programs. 


By direction of the Secretary of Defense, the three De- 
partments are introducing a performance type budget for the 
medical services, effective with fiscal year 1951, to include 
all funds incident to the cost of health services. During fiscal 
year 1951, the Armed Forces will be able to chart plainly the 
funds needed for and spent by the military medical services. 


The Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency provides 
a noteworthy example of efficient inter-service cooperation. 
This Agency, a joint enterprise staffed with officers from the 
three medical services, procures all military medical, dental, 
veterinary and related supplies and equipment. Operating 
from a central headquarters, the Agency procured 21.5 million 
dollars worth of medical materiel during 1949. The Agency 
is a convenience to the businessman, enabling him to present 
his product to all three Departments through one central office. 
The Armed Forces also have benefited greatly through reduced 
operating costs, less personnel required for overall procure- 
ment and the consolidation of requirements. 

The Agency also has shown marked success in standardizing 
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medical equipment. By arriving at common nomenclature and 
by reviewing the various items required, the three services 
have sharply reduced the total number of items listed, enabling 
hospitals of the Army, Navy and Air Force to operate with 
common types of supplies. and equipment. As an aid in 
standardizing procurement procedures, a new “Armed Services 
Catalog of Medical Materiel” has been issued for use by all 
three services. 


To meet any future mobilization needs, standard plans for 
mobilization-type hospitals are being developed for the three 
services. In cooperation with the Munitions Board, a medical 
task force is establishing criteria for mobilization hospitals 
and for their component units—wards, operating suites, 
laboratories and the like. With these uniform plans com- 
pleted, the Armed Forces will be prepared to expand hospital 
care facilities promptly in event of a national emergency. 


These and other basic policy matters are being pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible, to insure that the health phase 
of our defense plans is ready for any eventuality. In our 
overall planning, we must consider not only military medi- 
cal needs but the health requirements and resources of the en- 
tire Nation. The military medical and allied services must 
be in a state of readiness which permits no delay in case of 
a national emergency. Moreover, we must achieve this high 
degree of preparedness at the least possible cost—while remem- 
bering that actual preparedness comes first and economy second. 


Charting such a course leads us to one inevitable con- 
clusion: The military medical services must concentrate their 
resources upon their primary mission of supporting the combat 
arms. To permit ourselves to deviate from this principle would 
be to jeopardize the health of our forces in uniform and to 
weaken the medical strength of the Nation. Ultimately, too, 
it would imperil our whole program of military technical prog- 
ress, particularly if the man behind the gun is neglected or 
ignored until he becomes a patient in a hospital bed. 

We face, then, a profound problem in human engineering, 
gauged to the infinite proportions of our expanding scientific 
world. Our men and women in uniform not only must have 
superior health services today but also the assurance that they 
may live and work effectively under any conditions which a 
future mobilization may require. 

















THE COMBAT LEAFLET-- 
WEAPON OF PERSUASION 


By 
Mayor Martin F. Herz 


IRED from guns, scattered by planes, and distributed sur- 
| yenotaesed by agents behind enemy lines, the combat 
leaflet is an important catalyst in the cauldron of total war. 
Frequently, its persuasive appeal has helped to precipitate 
those psychological reactions that spell the difference between 
surrender and unnecessarily prolonged resistance. 

The effectiveness of combat leaflets cannot be judged solely 
by the number of deserters they produce. There are situations 
when a thoroughly demoralized enemy in an untenable tactical 
position will give up en masse in response to a leaflet appeal, 
but such situations are extremely rare. World War II ex- 
perience demonstrated that those of the enemy who are al- 
ready demoralized are in any event benefited by leaflets, re- 
gardless of whether or not those leaflets speak of desertion. 


The plain fact is that most prisoners have to be taken by 
the infantry. While psychological warfare can help predis- 
pose the enemy in favor of giving up, the actual decision to 
surrender is an enormously difficult one for any soldier to make. 
Personal and national loyalties, group pressures and especially 
fear of the unknown are powerful deterrents. 

One of the most important accomplishments of our combat 
leaflets in the European Theater in World War II was to per- 
suade the enemy that, contrary to the allegations of Nazi 
propaganda, he would be well tréated if captured by the United 
States Army. In this, we benefited from our excellent reputa- 
tion dating back to World War I. Prisoner mail from German 
soldiers captured earlier in the war in North Africa and Italy 
was also an important factor. Often, combat leaflets made 
the difference between surrender and continued resistance. 





MAJOR MARTIN F. HERZ, MI, USAR, now a Foreign Service Officer on 
duty with the United States Embassy in Paris, was in charge of combat 
leaflet writing with the Fifth Army in Italy, and with SHAEF during the 
invasion of Europe. 
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To the victorious American soldier who has not thought 
much about the possibility of surrendering to the enemy, there 
may not appear to be much difference between surrender and 
capture, since obviously a soldier may surrender and “be cap- 
tured” at the same time. To the enemy soldier in battle, how- 
ever, unless he was very politically minded and already dis- 
affected, there was a world of difference between surrender as 
-a voluntary act, and “submitting to capture” as something 
that “happened” to him. Interrogation of German prisoners 
showed that most of them, regardless of the circumstances, 
preferred to. think of themselves as having been “captured” 
rather than as having “surrendered.” In our leaflets, there- 
fore, we preferred to speak of “situations when one cannot 
avoid capture,” or to picture surrender as a military necessity 
rather than as a voluntary act. 

It is not safe—unless there is reliable, conclusive evidence 
—ever to assume that enemy troops confronting us are dis- 
affected and desertion-minded. There are cases on record 
when combat leaflets backfired badly because they were based 
on evidence obtained through the interrogation of deserters 
who were in no way typical of their comrades in arms. In 
most cases, however, it is also quite unnecessary to use themes 
which appeal only to disaffected enemy personnel. Even a 
perfectly loyal soldier may surrender if he believes that the 
tactical situation is hopeless, that his resistance will bene- 
fit no one or that there is no military merit in continuation 
of the war, and that he will be well treated upon surrender. 

As far as combat leaflets are concerned, there is in most 
cases no need for sophisticated political propaganda appeals. 
The soldier in battle has a closely restricted horizon. When 
high explosive shells are bursting around him and he hears 
our tanks moving up, ideological considerations take a dis- 
tinctly secondary place in his mind. 

In Europe, leaflets that spoke plain soldier-to-soldier lan- 
guage were the most effective. We know from interrogations 
that enemy soldiers, in spite of rigid prohibitions, studied 
our safe-conduct leaflets very carefully, long before they had 
made up their minds to surrender. To be sure, it could be 
proved only in few instances that this reading matter had ac- 
tually persuaded soldiers against firing another clip of am- 
munition before surrendering. The inference seems reason- 
able, however, that enemy soldiers who had leaflets on their 
persons when captured—in spite of the strict Nazi injunctions 
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against picking up, let alone keeping leaflets—presumably 
were somehow influenced by them in their behavior. Toward 
the end of the war in the West, about 77 per cent of the Ger- 
man prisoners had Allied leaflets on their persons. 


Much can be learned from the mistakes of the Germans and 
Russians in their combat propaganda in World War II. The 
Nazis, for instance, often foolishly belabored President Roose- 
velt in their combat leaflets and attempted—completely with- 
out success—to spread anti-semitism among American soldiers. 
The Russians, on the other hand, in their early leaflets ad- 
dressed to German troops, assailed the Nazi leadership and 
spoke of “fascism,” “imperialism” and other verbal concepts 
strange to the Nazi mind, and even exhorted German soldiers 
to “overthrow Hitler” in order to end the war. This exhorta- 
tion would have been patently absurd even if the Germans had 
not been winning at the time. For the soldier in battle is 
usually incapable of political action. Mutiny is not a reason- 
able objective of combat propaganda. 

On the Eastern front, because both the Germans and the 
Russians were unable or failed in some instances to provide 
food for prisoners, their propaganda had much need to em- 
phasize good prisoner treatment. Also, for the same reason, 
their propaganda was much less successful than ours, although 
the Germans occasionally achieved spectacular successes by 
very simple techniques. According to one captured German 
psychological warfare officer, a Nazi leaflet that produced ex- 
cellent effects on the Russians was one addressed to a sur- 
rounded body of troops who were furiously defending them- 
selves against their assailants. The German leaflet merely 
read: “When you give up, be sure to bring a fork and spoon 
with you—you'll need them.” Allegedly, this leaflet resulted 
in an onrush of simple Russians who, by slow logical deduc- 
tion, had figured out that an enemy who asked them to bring 
their eating utensils could not be planning to starve them if 
they surrendered. 

Our own propaganda was not always proof against the fallacy 
of attempting to export domestic propaganda. Since to our 
people the war in Europe was pictured principally as a fight 
against Hitler, there was occasional pressure to present the 
battle in the same terms to the German soldier. The acid 
test of any such propaganda, however, must be whether it 
lessens the enemy’s will to fight. If it is designed to reeducate 
the enemy, then it is postwar propaganda and has no place 
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in combat propaganda. It may have been desirable for the 
Russians, as it was and is desirable for us, to undermine 
German belief in Hitler and destroy the Hitler-legend, but all 
such purposes must be subordinate to the overriding purpose 
of winning the war, winning it quickly and at the smallest 
possible cost. Therefore, when political propaganda involving 
an attack against enemy symbols slows the advance of our 
fighting arms, such propaganda is harmful. Any political 
theme that stiffens the enemy’s will to resist is bad. 


Combat leaflet writing is a specialized craft which calls, 
among other things, for a gift of projecting oneself into the 
mind of the enemy soldier. That this requires not only adapt- 
ability and language background, but also copious intelligence 
of a special kind, goes without saying. Excessive sophistication 
and attempts at being “devilishly clever” have, on the other 
hand, often harmed our own combat propaganda in the re- 
cent war. 


An enemy leaflet, addressed to our 45th Infantry Division 
after the Battle of the Bulge, demonstrates by its mistakes 
some positive points about leaflet writing. (See Exhibit 1.) 


The first principle evident is that it is not psychologically 
profitable to “answer back” in combat propaganda. Usually 
the persons whom the leaflet reaches know very little about 
the propaganda that has been addressed to their enemy. 
Secondly, it should be recognized that taunts and jibes are 
more likely to arouse increased hostility than a desire to sur- 
render. In the case of the 45th Division, for example, the 
German leaflet’s claim that it had “achieved nothing specta- 
cular so far” actually made some readers fighting mad. More- 
over, ridiculing what prisoners have said will assuredly make 
captivity seem less inviting. Most important, however, is the 
unintended effect of a sly approach to the prisoner theme. The 
German leaflet, by implying that the captured Americans “took 
the shortcut,” appeals for a treasonable act of surrender. As 
we have seen, this is not only unwise but also entirely unneces- 
sary even in the case of disaffected personnel. 

On the positive side, a representative American leaflet (Ex- 
hibit 2) demonstrates a few practical, positive points. In its 
approach, the leaflet accommodated a known alibi of: the 
enemy—which may in fact have been a truth—that he was not 
being outfought but overwhelmed by our superiority of ma- 
teriel. Since this acknowledgment cost us nothing and salved 
the enemy’s military honor, it was a point that was made 
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frequently in our combat propaganda in Europe. Registering 
initial agreement on one subject is in fact always extremely 
desirable from the psychological point of view, for it can 
never be taken for granted that the enemy will entirely identify 
himself with our cause. Once such an initial point of agree- 
ment has been found, the psychological manipulation of the 
enemy can proceed with profit. There need be absolutely no 
dishonesty inherent in such agreement. Only bigots and fools 
—and cowards—find it dangerous or dishonorable even to 
agree with the enemy that 2 and 2 make 4. 

On its reverse side, this particular United States leaflet 
gave concrete instructions on how to stay alive in specific com- 
bat situations, such as fighting in cellars, retreat by day- 
light, or defense with light weapons against tanks. Each of 
these situations was described in highly unattractive terms, 
but only from the military point of view, and the conclusion 
was ostensibly left to the reader, even though he was also re- 
minded not to wait too long before surrendering lest he find 


it too late. 





TRANSLATION OF EXHIBIT 2 


BATTLE OF 
MATERIAL! 


RULES OF CONDUCT. 





<_—— 


When the Americans attack, they usually do so on the largest 
scale. They waste shells in order to save lives. They can afford 


that, for they have the means — they have more than enough in A Note Asout Tuis Lear. 
artillery, planes, flame-throwers, tanks, tankdozers and rocket LET: This general attack 
weapons, in order to break any resistance. That is a fact. leaflet was written to con 

@ ° 


form to battle conditions in 
n the A . . 
Whe t e ttack reaches you winter when experience 
you can try to stop it—with insufficient weapons, insufficient showed that the German de- 
ammunition, insufficient equipment. Whether or not you try this 
is up to you. Millions have died in this manner. fense tended towards the 
villages. This version was 


Or else you can save yourself 5, yin; used in American sectors 
in your position and showing clearly to the American only. 
infantry that you give up. Whether you surrender, is likewise 
up to you. Millions have saved themselves in this manner and 


know for sure that they will see their homes again after the war 


|The instructions to German soldiers, 
|which appear on the reverse side, are, 
known to the American infantry. If 
|you are captured, show this leaflet. | 
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Although the foregoing technique proved useful with Ger- 
man soldiers, there is no evidence that the same approach 
would be equally successful with enemies of another nation- 
ality. Only psychological combat intelligence and experimenta- 
tion with various techniques can show which line has promise. 
Prolonged interviews with cooperative prisoners, detailed 
descriptions of typical surrender situations by prisoners as well 
as by friendly troops, captured enemy documents relating to 
our propaganda, memory tests conducted with sample groups of 
prisoners, analysis of counterpropaganda and finally a count 
of leaflets found on prisoners—all these and other techniques 
are required to test the effectiveness of any new approach in 
combat propaganda. 


An entirely different problem is posed by propaganda ad- 
dressed to an enemy civilian population. If the enemy is a 
totalitarian state and the civilian population is not in the 
combat zone, individual action to effect surrender is of course 
entirely out of the question. In such a case, particular care 
must be exercised to avoid frustrating the civilian reader. 
Registering agreement with the enemy civilian’s plight may 
merely have the effect of prompting him to say: “I agree, 
but what can I do?” When he finds that there is really 
nothing he can do about it, he cannot very well be blamed for 
persisting doggedly in his course of action. 

In the combat zone, it is of course an easy matter to give 
the enemy civilian specific instructions on what to do in 
his own interest, in such matters as evacuation or staying be- 
hind, persuading soldiers to surrender, sheltering deserters, 
hiding foodstuffs, and the like. When it comes to giving 
reasonable advice to the civilian deep in an enemy totalitarian 
country, however, the propagandist is usually confronted with 
an extremely difficult problem. Great honors await the person 
who, in the event of a new conflict, can hit upon a realistic 
mode of instruction to enemy civilians which will help them 
and us at the same time. For surely this is the essence and 
the beauty also of combat propaganda: that it can afford to 
be truthful, and that it contains objectively good advice by 
which everybody profits—except the enemy command. Not 
only are many Americans alive today who might have died 
but for our combat propaganda; but many a former enemy 
soldier would have died, too, if he had not allowed himself 
to be convinced by our message. 
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BRINGING MOVIES 
TO THE SERVICEMAN 


By 


Frep Bunp, Jr. 


HE serviceman is a discriminating motion picture critic, 

and, contrary to popular opinion, he actually likes films 
about the Armed Forces, World War II and similar type cine- 
matic fare seasoned with action-packed military flavor. Such 
films, however, must be technically accurate and convincingly 
portrayed. Otherwise the man in uniform—frequently him- 
self a veteran of the battles dramatized on the screen—will 
register his disapproval vociferously. 


During the showing of a recent release, for example, the 
service audience was quick to spot the anomaly of one type air- 
plane taking off and another type, supposedly the same plane, 
making the landing. Nor do plainly recognizable miniatures 
of military equipment go unnoticed. Famed throughout the 
services is the film short prepared by a commercial artist to 
announce coming attractions. It showed a field piece that re- 
coiled before the projectile left the barrel. Each showing of 
this “boom” film, as it came to be known, was accompanied 
by the appropriate sound effect from the audience. 


Aside from subjects about the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines, generally the tastes of soldiers and airmen run to 
musical reviews, comedy and well-made action pictures. In 
every case, the picture must move or the audience will. 

Made available through the facilities of the Army and Air 
Force Motion Picture Service (AAFMPS), cinema showings at 
military installations attracted a peak audience of 245,000,000 
a year in the Zone of Interior during World War II. Wartime 
soldier opinion polls proved motion pictures to be the number 
one entertainment activity which the Army provided its troops. 
Second only to letters from home, movies contributed most to 
soldiers’ morale. One installation commander reported a 





FRED BUND, Jr., is Chief, Army and Air Force Motion Picture Service. 
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marked improvement in the drill, dress and bearing of recently 
arrived recruits immediately after the showing of a film based 
on an Army theme. 


Carrying forward its mission of providing the latest motion 
picture releases, the AAFMPS is a unique cooperative enter- 
prise dedicated to the serviceman’s entertainment and relaxa- 
tion. For the soldier’s or airman’s admission fee, he gets only 
entertainment. Although pressures have been brought to bear 
from time to time by persons and agencies espousing particular 
causes, all efforts to “educate” the soldier or airman, orient 
him, sell him something or get a donation have been resisted 
successfully. AAFMPS policy holds that when the serviceman 











USAF Photographs 


A study in contrasts at Langley Air Force Base, Virginia. The first 
theater (above) was replaced by the brick structure (below). 
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buys his ticket he does so to be entertained ‘and not to be 
singled out for special sales pressure, forcible education or 
indoctrination. 

Organized in 1921, the Army and Air Force Motion Picture 
Service continues to function as a cooperative enterprise— 
owned in effect by the personnel of the Army and Air Force. 
In operation it embraces the practical application of the big 
brother principle. Larger installations give financial assistance 
to the smaller, more isolated stations that otherwise could not 
afford the necessary facilities for motion picture entertainment. 
While the larger posts provide the major portion of the total 
receipts, the smaller posts contribute to the increased buying 
power that makes possible lower cost operation of the system. 
At the same time, posts large enough to clear a profit share 
in those profits. The result is that military personnel receive 
a direct return in the form of the latest and best films shown 
at a cost within their means. 


In cooperation with the film industry and theater exhibitors, 
new pictures are distributed to Army and Air Force theaters 
concurrently with their commercial release and without regard 
to prior showing in neighboring civilian communities. 

To insure continuance of this favorable relationship between 
AAFMPS and civilian exhibitors, every effort is made by the 
Service to operate its theater system so as to preclude charges 
of unfair competition. Advertising is restricted to the post, 
and attendance is limited to military personnel, members of 
their households and civilians residing on the reservation. 

The Service is self-sustaining and operates wholly on receipts 
gained through paid admissions. No funds are appropriated 
by the Congress for its operation or maintenance. In fact the 
Service contributes to other nonappropriated funds which sup- 
port to a large extent the recreational and welfare programs 
of the Army and Air Force. In addition AAFMPS makes avail- 
able its facilities and equipment for the showing of training 
and orientation films—facilities that otherwise would have to 
be procured with funds appropriated by the Congress. During 
World War II, it was called upon to assist in distributing 
training and orientation films. The Service completed the 
saturation showing of “Two Down and One to Go” to Army and 
Air Force troops within a few weeks after the collapse of 
the Axis nations. 

Theaters at Army and Air Force stations operate under su- 
pervision of a commissioned officer named by the installation 
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commander. Projectionists, ticket takers and personnel filling 
other theater positions are enlisted men who work voluntarily 
in their off-duty time, and for this they receive additional pay. 


Prior to 1921, motion picture entertainment at Army posts 
was furnished by a commercial film distributor under contract 
from the War Department. A study undertaken by the General 
Staff concluded that a satisfactory motion picture service could 
be assured only if conducted by an official agency on a cen- 
tralized basis, and a fund was established to underwrite losses 
of the new organization. Actually, with the exception of the 
first few months of operation, the Service has been self-support- 
ing ever since. 


Upon its inception the Service acquired a miscellaneous lot of 
buildings—service clubs, mess halls, hangars and the like— 
whose only claim to being theaters in the conventional sense 
was that they were officially so designated. In 1926 the Service 
launched a remodeling program which consisted mainly of in- 
stalling sloped floors, and insulating walls and ceilings to im- 
prove acoustical qualities. Stringent economy being the watch- 
word, lighting fixtures were frequently made from salvaged 
helmets or wash basins hung from brass chains. Draperies 
often consisted of unserviceable blankets or dyed target cloth. 
These improvements, though primitive, resulted in increased 
use of the theater facilities. 


Later a limited construction program was undertaken, re- 
stricted to a maximum outlay of $20,000 for each structure. 
Military personnel joined in constructing a number of these 
buildings in their spare time. Thus, when World War II be- 
gan, the Army was already equipped with a number of attrac- 
tive theaters which would have been a credit to any community. 





U. S. Army Phot nen 
The newest type theaters, such as this one at Fort Campbell, follow 
modern, functional lines. 
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More recently constructed theaters are modern in every re- 
spect and incorporate the latest design in equipment and fix- 
tures, including air conditioning. Further modernization is 
under way to bring to the soldier and airman even better 
theater accommodations. And the entire construction program 
has been achieved without the use of appropriated funds. 


Prior to February 1946, the Service was concerned primarily 
with providing motion pictures for installations in the United 
States, Alaska and the Atlantic bases. Pictures for oversea 
areas were procured independently of AAFMPS. During 
World War II, films for oversea distribution consisted mainly 
of 16mm films donated to the Armed Forces by the motion 
picture industry. Today, as a result of an integrated motion 
picture operation, films distributed by the Service are available 
wherever American soldiers and airmen may be stationed. 
These oversea operations are conducted with a high degree 
of autonomy, with AAFMPS exercising only nominal supervi- 
sion and acting largely in the capacity of adviser. 

Until recently a division of the Office of the Chief of Special 
Services, Department of the Army, AAFMPS operates today as 
a joint organization under the jurisdiction of the Joint Wel- 
fare Board, Departments of the Army and Air Force. The 
six-man Board is composed of three general officers each from 
the Army and the Air Force. 

The Service has six regional offices located at New York, 
Washington, Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas and San Franciso. These 
offices perform the same general functions as the district 
offices of a commercial theater chain, with such modifications 
as are necessary to comply with military procedures. The Over- 
sea Branch, at New York City, is concerned with the procure- 
ment and shipment of 35mm and 16mm film to oversea areas. 
An engineering depot is maintained at St. Louis for the pro- 
curement and maintenance of 35mm equipment in the Zone 
of Interior and for the procurement of equipment for oversea 
areas. The depot’s staff of engineers installs equipment and 
provides preventive maintenance in the field. 

As stockholders in the Army and Air Force Motion Picture 
Service, every soldier and airman receives dividends in the 
form of high type motion picture entertainment, presented at 
reasonable rates concurrently with civilian theater showings. 
At the same time, the Army and the Air Force reap the im- 
measurable benefits that accrue from the heightened morale of 
those who man the Nation’s defenses. 














UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
FOR DEFENSE 


By 


Raymonp J. Wooprow 


ORKING unobtrusively in the laboratories of the Na- 

tion’s universities, task forces of professors and graduate 
students—among them physicists, chemists, psychologists, 
geologists, engineers, and kindred specialists—are engaged in 
a continuing campaign to expand the frontiers of basic scientific 
knowledge. The tools of their trade include slide rules, elec- 
tronic computers, retorts, spectroscopes and mechanical testing 
devices. Their findings go to swell the reservoir of fundamental 
knowledge from which practical new developments flow. Under 
sponsorship of the Army, Navy, Air Force and other Govern- 
ment departments, these scientists are increasing the sum of 
human knowledge in the realms of the basic physical sciences. 
At the same time, they also are helping to safeguard the 
Nation which assures them freedom of inquiry and encourage- 
ment toward their goals. 


In the years since World War II, the Armed Forces have 
been allotted an average of half a billion dollars annually 
for research and development. The bulk of this sum goes for 
specific projects directly applicable to military use. Fre- 
quently, however, the theory basic to current research may 
require extended analysis and exploration. Basic research 
of this nature is generally carried on by private industry or by 
universities under Army, Navy and Air Force contracts. 

The Office of Naval Research conducts the most extensive 
university research program, with about 700 projects being 
carried out in 150 institutions at an approximate annual cost 
of $15,000,000. The Air Force has its Office of Air Research 
which, among other activities, supports programs of basic re- 
search in the universities and other nongovernmental institu- 





RAYMOND J. VFOODROW is Executive Officer and Secretary, Committee 
on Project Research and Inventions, Princeton University. 
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tions. The Army, too, farms out many scientific problems for 
study and analysis. 


In a recent statement on science and public policy, President 
Truman’s Scientific Research Board emphasized: “The security 
and prosperity of the United States depend today, as never 
before, upon the rapid extension of scientific knowledge. So 
important, in fact, has this extension become to our country 
that it may reasonably be said to be a major factor in national 
survival.” 

Commenting on this pronouncement, Hugh S. Taylor, Dean 
of the Graduate College of Princeton University and Chairman 
of the University’s Committee on Project Research and Inven- 
tions, declared: “The universities have a vital role to play 
in this extension of scientific knowledge. Research in the 
universities must be directed toward the far horizon as well 
as the proximate issue. It is the particular obligation of the 
universities to provide the capital of basic knowledge which 
society requires.” 

The postwar years have seen many changes in the univer- 
sity scene, but few so marked as the growth of research pro- 
jects under the sponsorship of the Federal Government, sup- 
ported to a major extent by the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


Two factors contributed to this trend—a heightened aware- 
ness of the military importance of basic research stemming 
from World War II experience, and the increased necessity for 
universities to turn to outside sources for funds in support 
of research. In the latter instance, this recourse to outside 
sources can be partly attributed to the inflated costs of prac- 
tically everything in the postwar years, and the fact that en- 
dowment funds have not been sufficient to meet these increased 
costs. More important, perhaps, have been the increased com- 
plexity and cost of research in many fields, impelled by the 
necessity for having more powerful and accurate means of 
investigation in order to probe more deeply than past research 
has done. 

Before the war, research in universities was conducted largely 
on an independent basis by individual professors, each with 
‘several graduate students, utilizing equipment which was rel- 
atively simple by today’s standards and which was built in 
most part by the professor and his students. Today, however, 
in many areas new knowledge can be obtained only through 
the use of expensive and complicated apparatus such as the 
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supersonic wind tunnel for research in aerodynamics and the 
cyclotron for research in nuclear physics. 

Accompanying this increase in complexity and cost of 
equipment is the development of the team approach, with 
specialists bringing to bear the most advanced knowledge 
from many fields. To design, build and keep running this in- 
creasingly complex maze of apparatus would take nearly the 
full time of faculty members and graduate students, without 
any time for research; therefore, staffs of machinists, tech- 
nicians, designers, computers and other specialists are required. 
Much of this equipment becomes obsolete and must be re- 
placed or modified at what a business or production man might 
call an appallingly high rate. For research tools, unlike 
production tools, are not used over and over again for the 
same job but must be replaced or adapted for each new re- 
search problem. All this requires money in considerable 
amounts. The proceeds, however, are correspondingly great— 
in new knowledge, data and techniques, in improved training 
of students, and in maintaining a faculty that is stimulated 
and awake. 

In accepting outside sponsorship of research projects, a 
careful balance must be maintained so that both the Govern- 
ment and the university may realize the maximum benefit. 





Princeton University Photograph 


The supersonic wind tunnel at Princeton University is one of the re- 
search facilities aiding the national defense. 
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The criteria and policies prevailing at Princeton University 
provide an insight into some of the problems in this field. 
Foremost, and of underlying significance, is the requirement 
that such research projects shall be integrated with the other 
educational functions of the university. Projects which must 
be set aside in separate cubicles of their own with special pro- 
cedures and special personnel, projects which are tied only 
lightly to academic departments, or are primarily of service 
only to the outside sponsor and contribute little to educational 
objectives are difficult to justify in an educational institution 
during normal times. To be acceptable, projects must also 
be fundamental investigations which will add to scientific 
knowledge or advance the engineering art. 


If significant results are to be obtained, there also must be 
enthusiastic interest on the part of the research personnel in- 
volved. Only those projects in which some member of the 
faculty has expressed a real interest are undertaken. No 
Princeton student or member of the faculty is assigned to any 
project unless he so desires. 


Finally, it is recognized that freedom to publish and dis- 
seminate the information gained is an important characteristic 
of a university environment which sponsored research should 
not jeopardize. Restrictions, by reason of military or com- 
mercial security, are an anomaly in an organization primarily 
devoted to spreading knowledge. 

What advantages, then, accrue to the Government and to 
the armed services particularly? The first and most obvious 
advantage lies in the new knowledge, data and techniques 
which may be expected to result. Frequently, the solutions 
are quickly applicable in the design of equipment for defense. 

Perhaps a less obvious advantage, but equally important, 
is the training provided students and others who work in the 
forefront of science or engineering under the guidance of ex- 
perienced scientists and engineers. Every year many of these 
men go out from the universities to Government laboratories 
and to employment with organizations working on contracts 
from the Government. Others contribute more indirectly by 
employment elsewhere. And practically all of them will be 
available to the Government in time of emergency, either as 
technically trained members of the Armed Forces or as highly 
skilled technical consultants. The total effect is to raise the 
general level of the Nation’s scientific and technological com- 
petence. 
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During 1949-50, approximately thirty-five Government- 
sponsored research projects were carried on at Princeton. The 
following examples chosen from particular fields of science 
are indicative of their scope and variety: 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING: Theoretical and experimental investi- 
gation of basic problems associated with supersonic flow and with 
the development of jet propulsion devices of the ducted type. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING: Research on stabilization of beach soils and 
development of techniques for making such soils better weight-bear- 
ing surfaces. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING: Experimental and theoretical study of 
the transmission of sound through liquid-filled tubes and of the 
acoustical parameters of liquids, of importance, for example, in sound- 
ranging under water; research on thermionic and photoelectric emis- 
sion from specially prepared materials, of interest in electronics. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: Research on methods for the determi- 
nation of initial stresses in structures and plates by the use of elec- 
trical strain gauges, applicable in analyzing the construction of ships 
and steel structures. 

PLASTICS ENGINEERING: Research into the relationships between 
chemical structure and the physical, electrical, mechanical and chemical 
properties of high polymers leading toward improved plastics and 
resins. 

BIOLOGY: Research on the luminescence of cypridina, a Japanese 
crustacean, looking toward the possibility of its use as a lumines- 
cent night writing device. 

CHEMISTRY: Combustion studies, including the theory of flame propa- 
gation and the kinetics and mechanisms of oxidation reactions, of 
interest in the development of jet propulsion. 

GEOLOGY: Study and correlation of geophysical data in critical oceanic 
areas to analyze aspects of the mechanics of deformation of the 
earth’s crust and to correlate this data with earthquake and volcanic 
activity. 

MATHEMATICS: Research on the solution of non-linear differential equa- 
tions which arise, for example, in the analysis and design of electronic 
devices and fire-control directors; studies in small sample theory, 
statistics and statistical methods, with findings applicable in the test- 
ing, evaluating and sampling of data in such fields as ordnance test- 
ing, psychological analyses and the evaluation of equipment per- 
formance. 

PHYSICS: Research on shock waves and transient fluid dynamics, with 
the objective of developing consistent theories and explanations of 
such phenomena, applicable in studies on gas flow, explosions and 
supersonics; investigation of crystals useful in the detection and 
measurement of ionizing radiation. 

PSYCHOLOGY: A study of the injuries to the ear which result from 
over-stimulation of sound, and extension to the general problem of 
the nature of sound conduction in the ear; psychological research 
studies, tests and analyses with the view to developing new measures 
of learning ability, and to correlate information on laboratory learn- 
ing, school learning and psychological tests. 


What are the problems, both present and future, which are 
raised by such programs of sponsored research at universities 
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like Princeton? Of primary concern, as compared with the 
pre-war assured support from endowment income, is the un- 
certainty of current provisions for financial support. In most 
instances, the contracts for such projects do not cover more 
than a year’s work, yet most fundamental research programs 
must be planned for more than one year to yield the best re- 
sults. The larger the program in terms of equipment needs, 
the longer the period needed. The design and construction 
of the supersonic wind tunnel used in aeronautical engineering 
research, for example, was begun in late 1946; the dedication 
has just been held; and several more years will be required 
before the results are realized. Probably even more important 
than the long-term equipment aspect is the fact that competent 
scientific and engineering personnel cannot be attracted and 
held by commitments for tenure of only a year at a time. 


Other problems have to do with projects for fundamental 
research in areas where no sponsor indicates an interest in 
the results that might be forthcoming. A sort of negative 
control is thus exerted, discouraging inquiries into virgin fields 
which might blossom in the future, just as the initially “im- 
practical” theories of relativity and nuclear physics later 
blossomed into atomic energy. 

A recurring and ever-present difficulty in the negotiation 
and administration of research contracts is the fact that the 
relationship is frequently entangled by red tape. Constant 
care must be exercised by a university administration, and 
there must be sympathetic understanding by the Government’s 
contractual representatives, to insure that the conditions at- 
tached to research contracts with the universities do not in 
the long run stifle the very characteristics which have made 
universities such a fruitful source of creative fundamental 
research. 

Of lasting value to the Nation, and of crucial importance 
in event of another national emergency, is the mutual under- 
standing and cross-education resulting from the direct contacts 
between the military planners and the universities’ scientists 
and engineers. In attempting to reconcile the requirements 
for a detached scientific approach with practical military 
needs, each has learned to recognize and appreciate the other’s 
problems. Increasingly, the current program of Government- 
sponsored research in the universities is eliciting contributions 
of real and abiding value—contributions which have implica- 
tions for the future in safeguarding our national security. 
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READINESS TRAINING 
IN THE NAVAL RESERVE 


By 
Rear ApmiraAL Rapa S. Rices, USN 


HETHER on a training cruise or in a training center 

classroom, every Naval Reservist is made to feel that 
he “belongs to the Navy.” This policy is the essence of the 
Navy’s Reserve program. Since 8 August 1946, Reserve plan- 
ning and operations have been completely integrated within 
the Naval establishment. Each bureau and office of the De- 
partment of the Navy budgets for and carries out its Reserve 
activities coincidentally with those of the Regular Navy, and 
the Chief of Naval Operations has the same responsibility for 
both Regular Navy and Reserve personnel. This marks a 
significant departure from the pre-World War II structure in 
which administration of the Naval Reserve centered in a single 
bureau of the Naval Personnel Section. 

The organization of the Reserve surface training units also 
has been transformed. Prior to World War II, Reservists were 
grouped in so-called ship’s company “balanced” divisions of 
60 men each, planned to bring a small combat-type ship 
(usually a destroyer) to war complement strength. Wartime 
experience, however, demonstrated the efficiency of calling 
up Reservists individually. Accordingly, today’s division is not 
regarded as a mobilization unit. Essentially it is a training 
center designed to provide individuals with naval and technical 
training. As presently organized, a typical surface division 
consists of 10 officers and 200 enlisted personnel undergoing 
military and rate instruction. These Organized Naval Reserve 
units constitute a pool of trained personnel immediately 
available for individual assignment in an emergency. _ 

In these two important respects—complete integration and 
the pool concept—the Naval Reserve program differs most 
radically from that of the Army. Otherwise the two programs 
are now closely parallel. 


REAR ADMIRAL RALPH S. RIGGS, USN, is Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for Naval Reserve. 
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U. S. Navy Photograph 


Naval Reservists from all walks of civilian life prepare for captain’s 
inspection during a Caribbean cruise aboard the USS Macon. 
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In the course of World War II, more than 344 million Re- 
servists served on active duty in the Navy. More than a million 
personnel still are enrolled in the Naval Reserve. In a realis- 
tic appraisal of actual strength, inactive excess members are 
being eliminated. Expiring enlistments are not renewed unless 
the Reservist is undergoing some form of training, exceptions 
being made for those—especially war veterans—who have at- 
tained a high degree of skill. Newly enlisted personnel must 
undergo some form of training to remain in the Naval Reserve. 

Out of this total, there remains the impressive figure of 
227,446 Reservists (Organized and Volunteer) currently parti- 
cipating in training. To this may be added nearly 19,000 Re- 
servists now on continuous active duty—in all nearly a quar- 
ter of a million Navy men and women in a high state of 
readiness, ready to fill Navy billets promptly upon mobiliza- 
tion. 


Administration of the Naval Reserve, except for Air, is de- 
centralized to the Naval Districts. The Reserve program is 
implemented by each Naval District Commandant exactly as 
is the Regular Navy program. Air activities are handled on 
a functional basis, transcending District boundaries, by the 
Naval Air Reserve Training Command, Naval Air Station, 
Glenview, [llinois. This installation comes under the Chief of 
Naval Air Training, Pensacola, Florida. 


The Naval Reserve, in addition to the Organized and Vol- 
unteer Reserve, includes more than 14,000 Merchant Marine 
Naval Reservists, the Fleet Reserve, the Honorary Retired List, 
and the Inactive Status List. 

Organized Reserve personnel are required to perform 12 
to 48 drills yearly (for which they receive pay) and to engage 
annually in 14-day active-duty training aboard Naval Reserve 
training vessels, ships of the fleet, or at Regular Navy schools 
or shore installations. These Reservists receive credit for 
nondisability retirement as provided by law. Planned strength 
of the Organized Reserve in fiscal year 1951 is 204,850, an 
increase of about 9 per cent over the present on-board figure. 


Volunteer Reserve personnel are slated for mobilization 
assignments. They are not paid and are not required to per- 
form regularly scheduled training. Some, however, drill with 
Organized Reserve units in an “associated” status, and more 
than 50,000 are organized into units under some 27 different 
programs for periodic training similar to that of the Or- 
ganized Reserve. This duty is recognized for retirement credit. 
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Volunteers on active duty may be paid for annual training 
when funds permit. For fiscal year 1951, it is planned to pro- 
vide paid training duty for at least 15,000 Volunteer Reservists. 

The Merchant Marine Reserve includes Naval Reserve offi- 
cers who follow the sea as a profession and who are designated 
for service aboard naval auxiliaries and merchant craft requisi- 
tioned by the Navy. 

The Fleet Reserve consists of officers and enlisted person- 
nel who have completed 20 years of active duty and who are 
in retainer pay status for 10 years pending their retirement. 

Members of the Fleet Reserve, the Honorary Retired List, 
and the Inactive Status List do not receive training; nor do they 
acquire retirement credits or eligibility for promotion. They 
are continuously classified, however, as to their availability for 
active service. 

For training purposes the Reserve forces are divided in- 
to surface, ground, aviation, and submarine components. 
Woman Reservists are included in overall quotas wherever 
appropriate. Owing to the complex nature of Naval opera- 
tions, training in a wide range of specialties is provided. Much 
of the Reserve program is designed to train and qualify en- 
listed personnel for ratings in one of the three basic and 44 
special training categories, the latter including such fields as 
antisubmarine warfare, ship activation, ship repair, cargo 
handling, communications, electronic warfare, industrial mob- 
ilization, intelligence, mine warfare, Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service, petroleum and research. 

In general, Organized Reserve training is divided into three 
basic categories: 

Surface and Submarine training is provided in 765 divisions 
of 10 to 19 officers and 200 enlisted personnel each. These 
divisions are organized into training units having the primary 
mission of training and qualifying enlisted personnel. Units 
meet each week in two-hour evening sessions. 

Air training is offered in 27 air wings established as com- 
posite groups at as many air stations, each in a different state. 
Training is given in four-hour periods on week-ends. 

In the Special Programs category are companies, units and 
groups of specialists who are trained for their specialized 
M-Day billets. These also meet for two-hour evening sessions, 
generally bimonthly. 

In all, there are 317 Naval Reserve Training Centers in 
operation. In addition, 505 electronic warfare facilities and 
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stations are actually in operation. A total of 104 vessels 
ranging in size from destroyers and destroyer escorts to patrol 
types are assigned for exclusive use in the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram. Included are 26 permanently moored submarines used 
for training submarine divisions. 


The Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve program employs 
2185 aircraft, including fighters, torpedo planes, patrol and 
transport types. Naval Reserve aviators receive 100 hours of 
flight and 72 hours of ground instruction annually. At present, 
there are approximately 6500 such aviators, averaging 27 years 
in age, most of whom will be available as combat pilots for 
the next four or five years. The large pool of war-trained 
pilots and the output of Reserve pilots from the Training Com- 
mand is expected to maintain the Organized Naval Air Reserve 
at full strength during the next few years. 


In establishing precedence for promotion, Reserve officers, 
except those on active duty in Regular Navy billets, are placed 





U. 8. Navy Photograph 
Naval Reserve gun crews train together in loading 40-mm guns on 
a cruise to Nova Scotia. 
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on a Reserve lineal precedence list, and each is assigned a 
“running mate” in the Regular establishment. The Reservist’s 
position on the list and his running mate are determined ac- 
cording to date of rank. As officers on the Regular precedence 
list become eligible for promotion, so do their running mates 
on the Reserve list. This insures that Reserve officers may be 
promoted as fast as, but no faster than, their Regular contem- 
poraries, provided they fulfill certain minimum training re- 
quirements. Officers of the Volunteer Reserve as well as those 
in Organized Reserve units are equally eligible. 

Maintaining the interest and enthusiasm of the Naval Re- 
servist poses the same difficult and continuing problem as in 
the other armed services. The Navy endeavors to meet the 
need realistically. The policy of integration of Regular and Re- 
serve components, it is felt, provides a partial solution, as do 
the legislative provisions for pay and nondisability retirement. 


New enlisted personnel for the Naval Reserve are procured 
through Regular Navy recruiting facilities. The Naval ROTC 
program at 52 colleges and universities, with approximately 
10,000 students currently enrolled, is a continuing source for 
well-trained junior officers. The Reserve Candidate plan and 
the Marine Platoon Leader’s Course (consisting of two six- 
week summer training periods for college students) will, this 
year, produce an additional 1000 officers. 


Throughout every unit, division and branch of the Naval 
Reserve Corps, one dominating purpose prevails—preparation 
for immediate service in event of mobilization. In general out- 
line, the M-Day plan (decentralized to Naval Districts) calls 
first for assignment of Organized Reserve personnel to fortify 
District staffs and to man processing stations for other Reserv- 
ists being mobilized. Reservists would “un-zip” and activate 
ships of the Reserve fleet; and specialists would immediately 
be assigned to their appropriate tasks. The remainder of 
both Organized and Volunteer Reserve personnel would aug- 
ment the complements of active fleet ships, provide manpower 
for oversea bases, and would be used for additional needs as 
they develop. The Organized Air Reserve would mobilize 
under the decentralized authority of the Chief of Naval Air 
Training. Thus swiftly transforming readiness training into 
action, the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, as organized and 
actually functioning today, will supply in large measure the 
Navy’s immediate personnel needs for any future M-Day. 

















ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ARMY ESTABLISHMENT 


ETTING forth a concise summary of the organization and 

functions of the Department of the Army, the 26-page 
D/A Special Regulation 10-5-1, published 11 April 1950, spells 
out the mission, major functions and organizational arrange- 
ments within the Department of the Army. The regulation 
also outlines the organization of the continental United States, 
defines the missions and responsibilities of the Chief of Army 
Field Forces, the Continental Army Commanders, and the Com- 
manding General, Military District of Washington. Also in- 
cluded is an organization chart showing the lines of authority 
and control. 

As set forth in the regulation, the Department of the Army 
is charged with a specific mission: “To provide support for 
national and international policy and the security of the 
United States by planning, directing, and reviewing the mili- 
tary and civil operations of the Army Establishment, to in- 
clude the organization, training and equipping of land forces 
of the United States for conduct of prompt and sustained com- 
bat operations on land in accordance with plans for national 
security.” 

The major military functions of the Department of the 
Army include: command and management (including mobiliza- 
tion planning, administrative management and _ budgetary 
formulation); procurement and distribution of military per- 
sonnel and civilian employees; provision of a system of ade- 
quate intelligence and counterintelligence; training the in- 
dividual soldier and units in the arts of war; research and 
development; industrial mobilization; procurement of weapons 
and equipment; furnishing supplies and equipment to the 
Army; providing housekeeping and administrative services; 
and constructing installations and warehouses. In addition 
to the functions primarily related to creating military forces 
for prompt and sustained land combat operations, additional 
functions are required for the performance of other than 
purely military missions assigned to the Army. Among these 
civil functions are: constructing, operating and maintaining 
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rivers, harbors, waterways and the Alaska Communication 
System; repatriating World War II dead; and supervising Na- 
tional Cemeteries. 

The Secretary of the Army, a civilian, heads the Army Es- 
tablishment. “He is responsible for and has authority over 
all affairs of the Army Establishment, including but not limited 
to those necessary or appropriate for the training, operations, 
administration, logistic support and maintenance, research and 
development, welfare, preparedness, and effectiveness of the 
Army, and such other activities as may be prescribed by 
higher authority or authorized by law.” 

The Secretary of the Army is assisted by the Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, an Assistant Secretary of the Army (General 
Management) and an Assistant Secretary of the Army (Ma- 
teriel). 

Within the Department of the Army is also a Department 
Counselor, a special civilian adviser to the Secretary of the 
Army. The Department Counselor advises “on legal matters 
not otherwise assigned by law or regulation elsewhere in the 
Department of the Army and renders interpretative evaluation 
on these matters and on aspects of legislative, public and mili- 
tary policy not the responsibility of other Department of 
the Army agencies.” He exercises supervision not otherwise 
assigned by law or regulation over the operations of the Army- 
Air Force Clemency and Parole Board. He also acts as coordi- 
nator between Congressional Committees and the Secretary of 
the Army on matters in which the Department of the Army has 
an interest. 

The principal military adviser of the Secretary of the 
Army is the Chief of Staff. He is charged with the “planning, 
development and execution of the Army program.” 

Immediate assistants to the Chief of Staff include the Vice 
Chief of Staff, a Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and a Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Administration. 

On the same level with the Deputy Chiefs of Staff is the 
Comptroller of the Army. He is directly responsible to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (General Management) and 
concurrently responsible to the Chief of Staff. He “integrates 
the review and analysis of Army programs, and formulates, 
coordinates, and supervises accounting, fiscal, audit, budgetary, 
statistical, and management engineering activities of the Army, 
including the supervision of legislative policies and programs 
pertaining to appropriation acts.” 
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The General Staff, under the direction of the Chief of 
Staff, is the principal element of the Staff of the Secretary 
of the Army. “The General Staff renders professional advice 
and assistance to the Secretary of the Army, the Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, and the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
in providing broad basic policies and plans to the Chief of 
Army Field Forces, the commanding generals of the Con- 
tinental armies and oversea Army commands, the Commanding 
General, Military District of Washington, and the heads of the 
Administrative and Technical Services, to enable them to pre- 
pare and execute detailed programs for the development of the 
Army as a well-balanced and efficient military team.” 

The subdivisions of the General Staff are the Assistant 
Chiefs of Staff, G-1, Personnel; G-2, Intelligence; G-3, Opera- 
tions; and G-4, Logistics. 

Particular attention is focused on the role of the Office of 
the Chief of Army Field Forces as the operating agency of 
the Department of the Army. It is charged with the “general 
direction, supervision, coordination, and inspection of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the training of individuals and units utilized 
by the Army in the field.” 

In the execution of his responsibilities in the continental 
United States, the Chief of Army Field Forces will be guided 
by the principle of decentralization of operations to Con- 
tinental Army Commanders; the Commanding General, Mili- 
tary District of Washington; and the heads of the Administra- 
tive and Technical services or other agencies of the Department 
of the Army. Overseas his responsibilities will be limited, in 
general, to the establishment of training standards and doc- 
trines, the determination of the state of operational readiness 
of units, and the conduct of essential inspections. 

The regulation contains background data on the origin and 
history of the United States Army and its legal basis in suc- 
cessive Acts of Congress. In addition it outlines the duties 
and functions of the agencies of the Special Staff and of the 
Administrative and Technical Staffs and Services. Another 
basic regulation, SR 10-500-1 (11 April 1950), describes the 
specific responsibilities of army commanders of Class II in- 
stallations and activities. 
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